RICHELIEU
had to expel and send back to their dioceses a number of
prelates who became over-excited.  The Pope anathemat-
ised those who dared to make an attempt on property of
the Church; but the courts prevented the publishing of
this Papal Bull in France. The authority of the Cardinal-
Minister could not allow that of the supreme Pontiff to
cross the French frontier, and the clergy had to submit to
the law thenceforth imposed upon them.   Some historians
express astonishment at what they call a contradiction, by
recalling that in 1615, speaking for the clergy, Richelieu
forcibly declared himself to be in favour of clerical im-
munity.   But in fact, he was then only the spokesman of
his order, defending the cause of which he had charge.
On the day when he became spokesman for France, he
regarded himself as trustee for a higher cause, and, from
the pinnacle where he sat, all private interests were equal
before him.   Here was no contradiction, simply a scrupu-
lous devotion to the duties which a dictatorship imposes
on the man who holds it.
One characteristic of the dictatorial mind is to bring
under State jurisdiction every single form of activity,
whatever its nature. It cannot be claimed, however, that
Richelieu ever tyrannised ideas or restrained their expres-
sion. For twelve years, Mathieu de Morgues, who, until
1630, had been one of his intimate friends and proteges,
had pursued him with a tenacious, subtle, ingenious
hatred, which not even the Cardinal's death could mitigate.
Richelieu replied to the lampoons that attacked him, and
doubtless was annoyed by this abusive persecution; but
never did he try to stifle the pamphleteer's voice, and when
the charge was altogether personal, and so gratuitous that
he could treat it with contempt, the Cardinal enjoined
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